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22. Entamoeba bucali. Nadine Nowlin, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

23. Sex Ratio and Pseudo-hermaphroditism in Amphibians. W. W. 

Swingle, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

24. Colloid Chemistry. C. F. Nelson, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

25. Recent Developments in Ore Dressing. Richard M. Grider, Uni- 

versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

26. Further Experiments upon the Effect of the Glands of Internal 

Secretion upon Growth in Amphibia. Bennett M. Allen, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 

27. Physoderma zex, a New Corn Disease in Kansas. L. E. Melchers, 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 

28. A Report of the Plant Diseases in Kansas for 1917. L. E. Melchers, 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 

29. The Water Relation of Corn and the Sorghums. E. C. Miller, Kan- 

sas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 

30. The Wamego Anticline. J. W. Beede, Austin, Tex. 

31. The Algse of the Water Supplies of Kansas. James B. McNaught, 

Water and Sewage Laboratory, State Board of Health, Lawrence. 

32. A Preliminary List of the Algse of Kansas. James B. McNaught, 

Water and Sewage Laboratory, State Board of Health, Lawrence. 

33. Some Upper Pennsylvanian and Permian Crinoids. J. W. Beede, 

Austin, Tex. 

34. The Migration of the Birds of Kansas. Mrs. Bessie Price Douthitt, 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

35. The Fuel Situation in Kansas. E. H. S. Bailey, University of Kansas, 

Fuel Administrator of Douglas County, Lawrence. 

36. Correlation of the Formations Described in the Fort Apache Region 

in Arizona with Similar Formations in other Parts of the State. 
Albert B. Reagan, Fredonia. 

37. The Mine Center District, Ontario. Albert B. Reagan, Fredonia. 

38. The Flora of the Olympic Peninsula, Washington. Albert B. Reagan, 

Fredonia. 

39. Contributions of the Drug Laboratory of the University of Kansas 

to the Enforcement of the Food and Drug Laws. G. N. Watson, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

40. Plague of Cholera Infantum at Nett Lake, Minnesota, in the Fall of 

1913. Albert B. Reagan, Fredonia. 
After listening to the usual committee reports and the election of mem- 
bers, and electing officers for the ensuing year, the Academy adjourned. 
The detailed report of the meeting, together with the report of the 
secretary, have been published as Bulletin No. 3 of the Academy. 

Guy West Wilson, Secretary. 



Report of the Delegate to the Illinois Academy of Science. 

To the Kansas Academy of Science: My visit to the meeting of the 
Illinois Academy of Science in Galesburg, at the request of your body, on 
February 22-23, 1917, was of special value in that it gave an opportunity 
to investigate the work that is being carried on by other Academies, so 
that we may improve the conditions at home. 

The histories of these Academies of Science are of interest. One of 
the first academies to be established was that of Connecticut, which was 
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incorporated in 1799. It has dues of $5 a year and receives an annual 
appropriation of $1,500 from Yale University. This academy has 
monthly meetings and its reason for existence is for the purpose of ex- 
change, library facilities, and publication. Another of the early institu- 
tions of this kind was the Philadelphia Academy of Science, established 
in 1817, and endowed, but collecting an annual fee of $10 from its mem- 
bers. This academy has a museum and library, both very valuable. 

The consideration of state academies shows that they are established 
under various auspices, although they have a common aim — that of the 
dissemination of scientific knowledge, the collection of scientific material 
in a museum, the establishing of a library, and the publication of scien- 
tific work of the members. Some of these academies are primarily nat- 
ural history societies, more especially that of Ohio and that of California. 
Most of the state societies have annual dues of $1, and hold an annual 
meeting. In the case of some of these the proceedings are published by 
the state, while in other cases they are either privately published by the 
academy from its own funds, or from the proceeds of the endowment of 
the academy. 

With reference to the Illinois academy it should be said that the scien- 
tific men of the state, without exception, take an active interest in it. Its 
officers are chosen from the professors in the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, James Milliken University, University of 
Illinois, Illinois Wesleyan, the Chicago high schools, and several of the 
normal schools and colleges. It should be noted that the very best men 
in the state and those who are leaders in scientific thought in the state, 
like Professor Forbes of the University of Illinois, Professor Coulter of 
the University of Chicago, and Professor Crew of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, are among the officers and workers in this academy. The scien- 
tific men of Illinois seem to realize that it is worth while to maintain an 
academy to act as a clearing house for the scientific work of the state. 
They are willing to do this at the sacrifice of both time and money. The 
getting together of the scientific men of the state institutions, the col- 
leges, normal schools, and leading high schools in some college town every 
year seems to be a success, and these different institutions are working 
harmoniously together. Although they are covering a large field of 
scientific investigation, each man is interested in the investigations of 
his colleagues and is doing everything possible to advance the scientific 
interests of the state. 

In order to further interest in our Academy, I would recommend : 

(1) A more active canvass for members, until we get practically all 
our scientific workers enrolled. 

(2) The calling of the annual meeting in the larger college towns, 
rather than in Topeka. 

(3) That a special effort be made to get the leading scientific men of 
the state to consider the academy one of their own activities and to help 
to direct its policy. Respectfully submitted. E. H. S. Bailey. 



